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"THE ARGIVE HERAEUM"! 



The site of the famous sanctuary of Hera at Argos was 
excavated by members of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, under the leadership of Proffessor Wald- 
stein, during the years between 1891 and 1895. Since that 
time, Professor Waldstein and his collaborators, most of whom 
were also associated with him in the work of excavation, have 
been busily engaged in preparing their finds for publication, 
with the result that the first volume has already appeared and 
the second is promised for the near future. We fulfil the 
promise made in the last number of the Journal by publish- 
ing here a brief description of the work, and especially of the 
contents of the first volume. 

The contributors to the first volume include the editor. Pro- 
fessor Waldstein, who has written the General Introduction 
and the chapter which deals with the Marble Statuary; Dr. 
Henry S. Washington, formerly of Yale University, who writes 
upon the Geology of the Heraeum Region; Mr. Edward L. 
Tilton, of New York, who discusses the Architecture of the 
Heraeum ; Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Director of the 
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American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and Pro- 
fessor James R. Wheeler, of Columbia University, who publish 
together the Inscriptions on stone and the stamped tiles found 
upon the site. The work is published for the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, and is brought out under the supervision 
of a committee of six, including Professor John Williams 
White, of Harvard University, Professor Harold N. Fowler, 
of Western Reserve University, and Mr. Edward Robinson, 
Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on behalf of 
the Institute ; and Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale 
University, Professor James R. Wheeler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on behalf of the School at Athens. It is dedicated, most 
appropriately, to Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the first 
President of the Institute. 

In his General Introduction, Professor Waldstein first dis- 
cusses the antiquity and significance of the cult of the Argive 
Hera, from which, he maintains, all other cults of the goddess, 
including the famous one at Samos, were derived. Then fol- 
lows an account of the early history of the site, including a 
critical examination of the Argive genealogies of Pausanias. 
The foundation of the Heraeum is asserted to have taken 
place well before 2000 B.C., and evidence of the successive 
domination of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos in the plain is 
found in the orientation of the various buildings. The finds 
of small objects, terra-cotta images, vases, and bronzes, are 
briefly examined, and found to confirm the evidences of topog- 
raphy and tradition as to the early occupation of the site. 
Especially interesting is Professor Waldstein's view that the 
principle of linear ornamentation can be traced from the earli- 
est prehistoric times straight through the Mycenaean period 
until it culminates in the fine " Proto-Corinthian " ware, for 
which Dr. Hoppin has, with good reason, proposed the name 
"Argive." All the evidence, in fact, tends to prove that 
"there existed a continuous worship on this site for many 
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generations preceding the Mycenaean age," a continuity which 
" speaks for the unbroken continuance of an early population 
subject to changes in its social and political life — but always 
there." The Introduction ends with a history of previous 
excavations at the Heraeum and an account of the campaigns 
of 1892, 1893, and 1894. 

Dr. Washington's chapter not only contains an exact descrip- 
tion of the geological formation of the Argive plain, but also 
discusses most interestingly the causes which bring about the 
burial of ancient sites in general, and the special causes of 
the destruction of the Heraeum, and concludes with a note 
on the igneous rocks found at the excavations. 

In the chapter on Architecture, Mr. Tilton has given a 
detailed and accurate description of all the architectural re- 
mains, including the Cyclopean and later walls, the well- 
known marble cyma with anthemion and cuckoo from the 
Second Temple, and the painted terra-cotta fragments, all 
fully illustrated with half-tones from photographs and with 
plans and drawings, many of which are of great size and 
beauty. Especially interesting are his restorations of the 
Second Temple and the numerous Stoae. His discovery of 
certain principles of proportion in the plan and elevation 
of the Second Temple are sure to command wide attention 
among students of architecture both ancient and modern. 

The Marble Statuary includes but few specimens of single 
statues. The greater part of the mass of marble fragments 
which were brought to light during the excavations are of one 
date and style of workmanship, and are to be assigned to the 
sculptures of the Second Temple, which must have been erected 
not long after 423 B.C. Professor Waldstein concludes, from the 
evidence of these fragments and the description of Pausanias, 
that in the eastern pediment was represented the Birth of Zeus ; 
in the western, the Capture of Troy. The eastern metopes con- 
tained scenes from the Gigantomachia ; the western, representa- 
tions from the Trojan War. These scenes may have overlapped 
to either side. But the bulk of the metopes on the sides of the 
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temple were decorated with the Amazonomachia, and possibly 
the Centauromachia, or some similar mythological subject, 
although no traces of the latter are to be found in the 
extant fragments. The style of the sculptures is discussed 
at length. The treatment of the heads is shown to be dis- 
tinctly more archaic than that of the bodies. All the evi- 
dence points to the school of Polycleitus, and to this school, 
therefore, the sculptures are to be assigned. This leads, natu- 
rally, to a discussion of the style of Polycleitus in the light 
of this new evidence, which is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of the Argive artist. The Doryphorus is shown 
to belong to the earlier period of Polycleitus (about 450 B.C.); 
the Diadumenus and the Heraeum marbles, to a later and far 
more advanced period. The chapter concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the plates which accompany this part of the book. 

Of the Inscriptions the most interesting is a list of four hie- 
romnemons, which contains the earliest known mention of the 
four Doric tribes (before 500 B.C.). There are also a number 
of dedications and fragments of records, in which the hiero- 
mnemons are frequently mentioned. Several stamped tiles bear 
the inscription, ScdkXt)? apy^cTeKTmv, while others are stamped 
with the names of other officials. The earlier inscriptions often 
present forms of letters hitherto unknown at Argos. The 
inscriptions on bronze and on vases are reserved for discussion 
in the second volume. 

The letter-press of the book deserves nothing but prs^ise. 
This magnificent volume may be favorably compared with the 
best French and German work. Praiseworthy, too, is the ful- 
ness with which all parts of the volume are illustrated from 
photographs and drawings, the number of the text illustrations 
being no less than ninety, not including small woodcuts, the 
number of the plates forty-one. Among the plates, Mr. Til- 
ton's plans and restorations deserve special mention, particu- 
larly his restoration in colors of the whole site, while the ten 
heliogravure plates which reproduce the more important sculp- 
tures are executed in the highest style of the art. 
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It is evident, even from this brief survey of the contents of 
the book, that The Argive Heraeum contains much that is sug- 
gestive and interesting to many readers. Whether or not we 
agree with Professor Waldstein's theories, tliey will have to be 
reckoned with by later investigators, especially in the fields 
of prehistoric antiquities and the history of sculpture. The 
work commends itself not only to the classical archaeologist, 
but to architects and artists — in fact, to all students and lovers 
of art and antiquity. 

The second volume, which will contain a detailed account of 
much of the material upon which Professor Waldstein has based 
his conclusions, will include the following chapters : Terra-cotta 
Figurines, by Professoi- Waldstein and Dr. George H. Chase, of 
Harvard University; Terra-cotta Reliefs, by Professor Wald- 
stein and Professor Joseph. Clark Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege ; Vases and Vase-fragments, by Professor Hoppin and 
Professor Waldstein, with an Appendix on Vase-inscriptions, 
by Dr. T. W. Heermance, now Secretary of the School at 
Athens ; Bronzes, including inscriptions on bronze, by Mr. 
H. F. De Cou, now Secretary of the School at Rome ; En- 
graved Stones, Gems, and Golden Objects, by Professor Rich- 
ard Norton, now Director of the School at Rome ; and Egyptian 
Objects, by Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, now connected with the Uni- 
versity of California Archaeological Expedition to Egypt, which 
is maintained by Mrs. Hearst. 

The second volume will undoubtedly confirm the conviction 
which was expressed upon the appearance of the first volume 
that, in The Argive Heraeum, American scholarship has made 
its most important single contribution to classical archaeology. 
It yet remains to be seen whether the work now going on at 
Corinth may not prove to be equally significant. 



